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"Beauty is its own excuse for being/ ' says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one of his charming essays, and elsewhere the same genial 
sage remarks, "All men love all women/' 

There is nothing novel about these maxims — they are but pat, 

present-day expressions for ideas 
that antedate art and love-making. 
They were, perhaps, as clearly 
recognized by the primitive artist 
who outlined his sweethearts 
shadow with charcoal, and made 
the first profile portrait, as by the 
twentieth-century painters who are 
now making exhibition canvases of 
girls in pink or ladies in black or 
studies of female forms with no 
clothes at all. 

But there is a 
tion between the 
recognition of this connection and 
the shrewd policy of taking ad- 
vantage of it for pictorial purposes 
lie behind many a career in art 
as the secret of its success. There 
is a positive delight in that which is simply beautiful — a flower, a 
sunset, a human face or figure — and be it sentiment or a combination 
of sentiment and sex, the charm of the female face and form has 
ever been paramount among lovers of the beautiful. The artist, be 
he poet, painter, sculptor, who has most deftly used the charms of 
female beauty in his compositions has made one of the strongest 
appeals to popular favor. 

Tennyson's "Idylls of the King" has more readers than Dante's 
"Divine Comedy," and the reason is not far to seek — "Beauty is its 
own excuse for being," and "All men love all women." And so in 
painting and sculpture, female beauty has been the garment of the 
ideal — and quite as often the measure of popular success. Many a 
model has been the making of an artist. Falero, the idealist of 
stars; Bisson, the painter of a single face; Church, the embodier 
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of moral virtues in plastic beauty; Gibson and Wenzell, the limners 
of society belles, and other artists legion in number, have learned the 
value of female beauty in artistic creations and made unsparing use 
of it. That they have chosen wisely few will doubt, for they have 
enshrined or given currency to a form of the beautiful that most men 
hold supreme. 

Among the portrayers of female beauty few artists have acquired 




REPOSE OF THE MODEL 
By Frederick W. Freer 

a greater reputation than Frederick W. Freer. His first great success 
in oil-painting was the idealized portrait of his model, who afterward 
became his wife. It was first exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design in 1887, was afterward purchased by the Boston Art Club 
as one of its permanent collection, and later won him a medal at the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This picture, 
"Lady in Black," now exhibited at the Pan-American exposition in 
Buffalo, by courtesy of the Boston Art Club, seems to have given 
definite direction to Freer's energies. It resulted in the production 
of a long series of paintings whose special charm is the natural or 
idealized beauty of female faces. 
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Singularly enough, the 
reputation he acquired in 
this class of subjects soon 
overshadowed that attained 
in other lines of artistic 
work. Despite the fact that 
he is an admirable water- 
colorist, etcher, pastelist, 
and portraitist, Freer is 
commonly known in art 
circles as the painter of 
beautiful women's faces. 
Nobody to-day ever thinks 
of his water-colors, and yet 
for years that was the 
special medium in which he 
worked and by which he 
acquired no stinted measure 
of fame. His etchings, too, 
are forgotten. A damaged 
plate hanging in his studio 
is about the only souvenir 
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of the days when he used 
the needle. His portraits, 
painted on commission, are 
more in evidence— he is now 
engaged "in painting two 
portraits of Mr. Charles W. 
Fullerton, one of which will 
hang in Fullerton Hall at 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

His favorite art work, 
however, is that which has 
given him his distinctive 
reputation. He is a painter 
of one model. He painted 
her on canvas till he painted 
her in his heart, and he has 
been painting her ever since, 
in every imaginable pose 
and as the embodiment of 
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every sort of idea. The accompanying illustrations will give some 
idea of the result. 

Freer's career is thus a very good illustration of the truth of 
George Eliot's saying that a straw often gives bent to a life. He 
was born in Chicago in 1849, anc * at the age of eighteen found himself 

a student at the 
Royal Academy in 
Munich, where he 
studied under Wag- 
ner, Diez, and other 
competent teachers. 
For nearly four- 
teen years he lived 
abroad, studying 
and painting inces- 
santly in Munich 
and Paris, in Hol- 
land and Italy, un- 
dertaking various 
kinds of work and 
executing every- 
thing he undertook 
with a gratifying 
measure of success, 
but never, finding 
the specialty that 
was to give him 
distinction. 

He returned to 
New York in 1880, 
and for upward of 
six years continued 
his work, basing his 
claim to public rec- 
ognition and pat- 
ronage largely on, 
his cleverness as a water-colorist. Then chance brought to his studio 
Miss Margaret Cecilia Keenan. The "Lady in Black* ' was painted, 
and Freer stepped to the front as one of the most promising oil- 
painters of the country. That the chance meeting of model and 
painter is responsible for the artist's after success, it would be idle 
to assert. A certain aptitude for portraying the female face, a certain 
chivalric devotion to his subject, a certain poetic temperament to serve 
as an interpreter of womanly traits, are necessary for the artist who 
essays to depict actual or ideal female beauty. Freer had these qualities, 
and only needed George Eliot's straw to cause him to discover them. 
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All this, how- 
ever, is anticipat- 
ing. A word should 
here be said of. 
Freer's student 
days. No student 
in Munich was a 
harder worker, and 
none was a more 
ardent disciple of 
the leading spirits 
of the Municlv 
school. It was from 
his German teachers 
that he acquired 
accuracy as a 
draughtsman, and 
it was from them 
he received a yoke, 
the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the 
Munich school, 
which took him 
years to throw off. 
It was a wise step 
for him to abandon 
the Bavarian art 
center to sojourn in Paris, where the influence of French art soon 
became manifest in softness of palette and a pleasing looseness of 
composition. 

It was doubtless an equally wise decision on his part not to identify 
himself with any of the recognized Parisian schools, but simply to 
work as a sort of free-lance, studying every phase of art displayed in 
the French capital and seeking to evolve for himself a style of his 
own. The direct result of this is that Freer in his mature years — he 
is now fifty-two years old, but rather glories in the fact that he 
is still classed with the young men — shows no leaning toward any 
special school. 

His style, his palette, his methods are his own. The sturdy 
grounding of his Munich days, his deftness and sureness as a draughts- 
man, formed an admirable basis from which to develop his art by 
incorporating in it more and more, by strictly individual effort, his 
own delicate sense of color and his own interpretative perceptions. 
It has been said of his work that his pictures are grateful alike to the 
professional and to the unprofessional eye because they have the rare 
quality of seeming to have been easily done. That this quality is a 
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matter of seeming rather than an evidence of ease of achievement, no 
one is more ready to admit than Freer himself. He has worked for 
all he has attained, and his facile brush-work and apparently spon- 
taneous composition are to be taken as witnesses of his devotion to 
his art and his painstaking industry in obliterating every evidence of 
crudity and removing all trace of studied change or correction. 

"I can say little about my art," said Freer recently. "My inter- 
ests have changed and my methods have changed with my interests. 
Just how and why I broke away from the Munich school I do not 
know, but it seems that I did effectually. For a long time after I 
followed my own individual bent, they used to call me an impression- 
ist. Some of my work even now savors of impressionism, as indeed 
I think the work must of any man who undertakes to put on canvas 
his own views of life and nature. 

"Etching with me was something of a fad, although short-lived. 
Water-color painting was a delight, and on my return from Europe in 
1880 I used to work for hours at a time, tacking the paper to the 
floor and bending over and working out the picture practically between 
my feet. I was younger then and not so stout, and I fancied that I 
could get a better command of my colors in that way. Later, when 
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oil painting engrossed my attention, I worked with a small palette and 
short brushes. Now I prefer to tack my palette to the easel and 
work with a brush four or five feet long so as to be almost as far from 
the canvas as from the model. 

"But these are minor details. The essential thing in all my work 
is, that I arrange my composition carefully, and then with the simplest 
sort of palette, just a few primary colors, I work out my ideas until 
the finished result satisfies 
me. One often hears of 
authors allowing their tales 
to grow under the pen. 
Well, I often follow the 
same practice. I have 
started, for instance, to 
paint a washerwoman at 
the tubs, and the finished 
picture has turned out to 
be a mother fondling her 
child. So there you are. 
If you can find anything 
in my methods that might 
serve as a hint or guidance 
to another artist, you can 
do more than I can." 

Reverting again to the 
canvases that have given 
Freer his distinctive repu- 
tation as a painter of 
women, it is interesting to 
note that his model for the 
"Lady in Black" has fig- 
ured in all his more im- 
portant canvases. In this 
original picture he painted 
a portrait, seeking to de- 
lineate on canvas every 
feature and trait of his model. In every succeeding picture of what 
may be termed his fair-women series he has renounced strict por- 
traiture and assumed the painter's license to modify or idealize as he 
chose. It is his wife that he painted in "Consolation," "Young 
Mother," "Thoughts of the Future," "In Ambush," "Pleasant 
Musings," and in fact every other canvas in which he has under- 
taken to exploit the charms of womanly beauty, or the traits of 
womanly character. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, in this connection that the artist's 
facility in modifying, idealizing or otherwise adapting his model's 
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face to his art purpose breaks the monotony of reiteration. One can 
tell a Henner as far as one can see it, or a Burne-Jones, or a Rossetti, 
or many another artist who has been slavishly bound to a given model 
or a given style. No one ever accused Freer of being the painter of 
"a beautiful woman." His finished pictures are all Freer's, bearing 
unmistakable evidence of his art, but he has disguised the source of 

his inspiration. 

No one would 
suspect from a 
close inspection of 
his output for the 
last fifteen years or 
more that he has 
juggled with a 
single face and 
form and made a 
single model sub 
serve the purpose 
of his artistic crea- 
tions. That he has 
done this and done 
it successfully is no 
small tribute to his 
ability as an artist: 
The idea, the sen- 
timent, the char- 
acter he wished to 
depict was in 
Freer's own mind 
a matter of strong- 
conception. His 
model served but 
as a framework to 
clothe with an en- 
nobling thought or 
a pleasing fancy, 
and in this sense 
his work is unique. Ridgeway Knight, for instance, has painted innu- 
merable pictures in which his peasant-girl model appears with her simple 
dress and wooden shoes, but she is the picture and the accessories are 
Knight's — the flower-dashed foregrounds, for instance, the copses, 
the glimpses of the Seine, and the broad vistas of meadow beyond. 
Freer's model is subordinated to a purpose, and her face, to whatever 
extent it may be true in general details, is masked to suit an idea. 

As an illustration of Freer's versatility, reference may be made to 
the accompanying illustration of an ideal head in plaster — the only 
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work of the kind the artist ever undertook. This beautiful creation 
resulted from a mere incident. Freer was appointed to serve on a 
jury with Miss Julia M. Bracken, who jocosely remarked that it was 
scarcely right to have a jury with but one sculptor on it. "There 
will be two sculptors on this jury, Miss Bracken," said Freer, and he 
left the girl to divine the meaning of his words. He immediately 
went to his studio, secured 
the necessary material, and 
set about making the cast 
for the ideal head here re- 
produced. Before the jury 
sat, the cast, something ap- 
proximating life size, was 
finished and exhibited, and 
Freer posed for the first 
and last time as a master 
of plastic art, maintaining 
his reputation in a new 
medium as an exponent of 
female beauty. 

As an illustrator Freer 
is comparatively little 
known, although he has 
done much clever work in 
this special line. In pen- 
and-ink drawings he evinces 
the same predilections as 
in oil paintings. This is a 
branch of art that he took 
up after he had scored his 
first success in the "Lady 
in Black" as a painter of 
beautiful women, and his 
illustrations show an un- 
mistakable effort to carry 
his taking specialty into 

the realm of black and white. Many of his illustrations, as, for 
instance, those for Tom Hood's "Fair Ines" and George Eliot's 
"Daniel Deronda," are admirable studies of character, having withal 
in generous measure the same luxury of beauty to be noted in his 
paintings. 

To sum up, Freer is a good deal of a poet in color, with a decided 
penchant for exp'oiting the beauties of the sex. He is ever refined, 
ever thoughtful and discriminating. He has never been lured by the 
nude, except as a studio practice or diversion. His pictures, chaste, 
delicate, winsome, are thus studies of the sex in the best sense of the 
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term. There is nothing sensuous or suggestive, nothing risque or 
objectionable about them. Their modernity is pronounced. In some 
of his illustrations, it is true, he has been guilty of perpetrating cupids 
with conventional wings and scanty attire, but in his more serious and 
enduring work, his llebes, Venuses, and Junos are^the Hebes, 
Venuses, and Junos of the here and now. His ideals are nineteenth 

or twentieth century ideals. 
He thinks — and no one 
will gainsay his judgment 
— that the artist of to-day 
has but to look around him 
for his types of beauty and 
character, and if, per- 
chance, what he finds lacks 
the stamp of the ideal, it is 
the artist's business to 
think into and paint the 
ideal into the actual. 

Freer is unassuming 
and retiring, but com- 
panionable and popular. 
Shortly after his return to 
America in 1880 he was 
elected an associate of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign, later becoming a 
member of the American 
Water Color Society, the 
New York Etchers' Club, 
the Society of Western 
Artists, and other similar 
organizations. He com- 
mands the respect and 
confidence of his artist as- 
sociates, and his services are in demand on juries of exhibitions. Nor 
hashe lacked the honors that come from recognized ability. He was 
the only artist west of New York to win a medal at the Columbian Ex- 
position. He is represented by his work in the Boston Art Club, the 
Detroit Art Club, the National Academy of Design, the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the University of Michigan, the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and other public institutions. For some years he has been one 
of the ablest teachers at the Art Institute of Chicago, being instructor 
in drawing and painting life and still-life. 

Frederick W. Morton. 
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